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A PEEP AT COUNTRY COUSINS, AND HOW IT 
ENDED. 

LETTER I. — MISS DOHA HARCOCRT TO CBCIL HARCOVRT, ESQ., 
OP GROSVENOR-SO.UARB, LONDON. 

Whitehaven, March 2, 1820. 

My Dear Father, — I sit down to fulfil my promise of 
telling you all that has happened since we parted ; and 
must begin by premising that we arrived safely at Milnthorpe, 
at which place we were met by my cousin Robert. I then 
took leave of Mr. Jennings, and mounted into an odd sort of 
vehicle they call a shandrey, which jolted terribly, and seemed 
to move very slowly after the rapid travelling we had hitherto 
enjoyed when posting with four horses. But very soon we 
entered upon such beautiful scenery that I rejoiced in our 
tardy speed, and could scarcely withdraw my attention from 
it sufficiently to answer the numerous formal questions which 
Robert and William thought it their duty to ask by way of 
showing me due attention. Indeed, they spoke so gravely, 
and appeared so frightened of me, I could hardly forbear 
laughing outright whenever they spoke; and they put such 
droll inquiries to me ! Such as whether I went to a ball 
every night? — did I like the play, or opera, or Almack's the 
best ? — did I think the Prince Regent handsome ? — what were 
the newest fashions? And when t professed considerable 
ignorance on most of these weighty points, they coloured up, 
antd seemed to think I was quizzing them. Presently I made 
some inquiry concerning the country through which we were 
passing, and then matters brightened, and Robert especially 
proved himself a most intelligent, agreeable companion. His 
descriptions of rustic sports and adventures quite charmed me, 
and by the time we arrived at Langdale Friars, which is the 
name of their farm, about two miles from Whitehaven, we 
had become very good friends. The shandrey presently turned 
into a stony picturesque avenue of elm trees, that were just 
budding into green shoots, and in whose upper branches were 
congregated a large bustling colony of rooks, whose caw, caw, 
so delighted my cockney senses, as to greatly amuse my 
cousins. On a small, neatly-kept terrace, which ran along the 
south side of the Friars, we perceived my aunt pacing leisurely, 
and we got out of our rough carriage in order to greet her 
properly. You must fancy a portly, handsome woman, decked 
in a rich, flowery-patterned silk gown, a wide muslin apron, 
with a huge bunch of keys depending from its strings, 
white-ribbed woollen stockings carefully drawn over well- 
shaped ancles, which were still further displayed by high 
wooden-heeled shoes adorned by massive silver buckles, and 
her steps supported by a long staff grasped in the middle, 
its height overtopping her peak-shaped silk bonnet edged 
with a' curiously small lace veil. But what surprised me 
still more was to see her smoking a very long tobacco- 
pipe, which she only laid aside in order to salute me, 
which she did on both cheeks with such friendly hearty 
cordiality as to bring tears to my eyes. I found dinner 
had been long over, and my ride had made me so keen set, that 
I felt rather dismayed at the prospect of only a washy cup of 
tea to satisfy my cravings ; but I need have had no fears on 
that head, for a most abundant meal was quickly spread, 
whose stores of muffins, kettle-cakes, preserves, ham, date 
pies, coffee, and various other dainties, would have furnished 
at least a dozen London tea-tables. One thing, however, I 
must mention more particularly ; and this was a dish of buns, 
baked several days since, for Good Friday, and which, though 
well-tasted, I said seemed to me rather hard ; but I found this 
remark quite offended my excellent uncle, who gravely assured 
me, that buns baked for that day never grew mouldy, and he 
maintained he had often seen them when fourteen months old 
in perfect preservation. I did not choose to laugh, for every 
one else seemed to agree with him, but it appeared to me very 
strange how they could air believe that the buns would not 
grow mouldy in time ; besides which, my aunt told me very 
seriously, when she went with me to show me my bedroom, 
that hot-cross-buns were well-known to be an infallible cure 



for the hooping-cough. This morning a rosy, blue-eyed 
flaxen-haired damsel came to breakfast, whose frank, blythe 
expression, and arch, merry laugh, greatly took my fancy ; but 
I don't know how it was, she did not appear to like" mevas 
much as I did her, which I the more regretted, since I soon 
perceived she was very intimate with < my uncle's family. 
When the gentlemen were all gone out after the morning 
meal was concluded, Susannah Gawthorpe, the blue-eyed 
maiden, produced a large bag filled with remnants of various 
coloured ribbons, pieces of silk, and scraps of gay calicoes, 
and the dairy-maid at the same time brought in a basket of 
fresh eggs, and my aunt told me they were going to prepare 
the Paschal eggs for Easter. I thought it very amusing work, 
and she showed me how to make the prettiest marble-patterns 
by laying little heaps of different coloured dye-woods on pieces 
of calico, which were then wrapped- round the eggs previous 
to their being boiled ; but she would on no account permit me 
to unfold one of them until several hours had elapsed, and 
they had become perfectly cold. When the eggs were taken 
ou t of their casings, their beautiful and variegated appearance 
reminded me forcibly of your descriptions of early days, and 
how gaily, you said, the young people used to sally forth on 
Easter-Moiiilay to play with and break their pretty eggs in 
the green meadows. This afternoon I went into the kitchen 
to inquire about the time the post went out, and hit my head 
a sharp rap against an old iron horse-shoe that was nailed 
oh the door, which led to Sally's informing me, with many 
apologies, that it was placed theto to prevent witches entering 
the house ; for, as Sally sagely remarked, " No one knew 
wheri they might come, and it was best to be prepared." 
I shall grow superstitious myself if I remain here much 
longer ; and before I quitted the kitchen the old woman gave 
me a bit of mountain ash, which she begged I would wear 
to charm away the effects of any evil eye I might chance 
to meet when abroad. Finding the cow-boy, who took 
the letters to Whitehaven, was to depart in a couple' of hours, 
I was going to fold up this despatch, when my uncle popped 
his head in at the parlour-door, and asked me if I would 
like to see a fine blaze. I did not know what he meant, but 
ran after him, as he strode towards the village green, where 
we joined a silent group, composed of Robert and William, and 
Susannah Gawthorpe, who seemed to be waiting for something 
to take place. Some one soon called my uncie away, and he 
desired William to give me his arm/ on which I saw the same 
glance of mingled dislike and suspicion flit over Susannah's 
bright face as had perplexed* me before, but I had no time to 
ruminate on the Subject just then. A loud shout at some little 
distance was quickly followed by the appearance of a troop of 
boys, preceded by a tall lad, who carried a huge bundle, much 
larger than himself, of unthrashed peas, which he deposited 
in the centre of the green. A moment's silence ensued, and 
then, I suppose, a lighted match was applied, for a great blaze 
arose, and the circle of rosy, animated faces, which watched 
the fire's progress, was in- itself worth-coming many miles to 
see. But the blaze hardly lasted sixty seconds, and then the 
little multitude went down on hands and knees and grubbed 
about for the charred and smoking peas, as if they were seeking 
for hidden treasures. Shouts of merriment testified their 
excessive enjoyment of this feast, which is known by the 
quaint term of " bousled peas." With faces besmeared like 
chimney-sweepers, and many a ringing laugh, the crowd "dis- 
persed as soon as the last pea had been devoured, and I ran 
into the house to finish my letter. As you will be anxious to 
hear from me, I will not- delay it another day ; and have only 
time to beg you to believe me at all times your truly affec- 
tionate daughter, Dora Harcocrt. 

P. S.— Please to send me my sprigged white muslin, as"-B. 
hear some talk going on of a rustic party, and I should not 
like my cousins to think I actually knew nothing of the' 
fashions. Oh, dear papa, only think how curious it seems !: 
It was new moon last night, and when my aunt first saw it 
she folded her arms and made a deep courtesy to it ; so did' 
Susannah, but I saw her smile in the act, while my aunt 
evidently regarded it as a sort of religious ceremony. 



